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This, fellow citizens, Americans of the United States, 
is the way in which your children, spectators of these things, 
are to grow up in the principles and the practice of the peace- 
ful religion of the gospel ; and this too is the way in which the 
approach of that day is to be hastened, when wars shall cease 
from the earth. 



Article II. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF HONESTY IL- 
LUSTRATED IN THE LIFE OF SWARTZ. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The history of European transactions in India, abounds in 
illustrations of that which puts enmity between nations, and ex- 
cites them to destroy each other. Establishments made by 
fraud or violence — sales and countersales of states and princes 
— treaties formed, and as if by necessary consequence, violated 
— dissensions sowed, and animosities fomented — the conflagra- 
tions of war enkindled — and all in order to descend, amid the 
confusion and distress thus occasioned, with harpy hands, upon 
the treasures of the country — such are some of the traits in a 
picture drawn, half a century since, of the conduct of Europe- 
ans in Hindostan.* The spirit of avarice, more heanless in its 
nature, and more withering in its consequences than the spirit 
of conquest and the lust of power, had been destructive to the 
country, even beyond the irruptions and ravages of Arabs, Tar- 
tars, and Persians.f 

The nations of Europe, known to the Hindoos under the 
general denomination of Christians, professing to be governed by 

* Burke— Speech on Mr. Fox's East India Bill. 

t We believe that within the last fifty years, things have greatly changed in 
India, and that the rule of the East India Company has been on the whole, 
highly beneficent. 
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principles of greater purity, that those which actuate these pa- 
gan tribes, have, yet, appeared to them as under the dominion 
cf & single principle, bearing them across the ocean, thousands 
of miles from their country, their homes, and their kindred — 
inciting them, as by unceasing impulse, to acts of artifice, fraud, 
and violence, towards a people with whom they had nothing 
in common, and whom they seemed to vie with each other for 
the privilege of plundering. Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, 
French, and English, successively established themselves in 
India ; made that distant region the theatre of wars in their 
origin and objects entirely European ; contended, as on an arena 
for some splendid prize, which having obtained they took their 
departure for the place whence they came, across the great wa- 
ters, — only to stimulate others to enter on the same career. 
Such is the general impression which must, inevitably have 
been made upon the minds of the natives of that ill-fated coun- 
try. 

Fortunately, however, they have not been left to form their 
opinions of Christianity solely from the conduct of its nominal 
professors. There have been those who visited that tropical 
clime, exposed themselves to the effluvia of its marshes, and 
the fervours of its suns, from other motives than the de- 
sire of gain. There have alighted upon the plains of Hin- 
dostan, spirits as it were from a purer world, to the excellency 
of whose character and religion, Europeans and Asiatics, Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans — the worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, 
and Brahma, alike, have been compelled to do homage. 

Such an one was Christian Frederick Swartz — whose life 
affords, perhaps, the most remarkable example on record of the 
power of Honesty, (we use the term in its most extended sense) 
superior to that of the fictions of honour, the arts of diploma- 
cy, or the force of arms. Eighty-six years ago, Swartz, a na- 
tive of Germany, embarked as a missionary to India ; where 
during the most troublous period of European affairs, and when 
the conduct of Europeans was held in the greatest abhorrence 
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by the natives, he for the space of nearly fifty years, succeeded 
by the integrity of his character in commending himself to eve- 
ry man's conscience. Swartz was a missionary, and " because 
he was a missionary, became a politician." He was employed 
as a negotiator both by the East India company, and by na- 
tive princes, and mainly for the reason that every one had 
perfect confidence in the purity of his motives, the veracity of 
his statements, and the sacredness of- his plighted word. 
He went as a mediator between those whom avarice, fraud and 
broken faith, had separated, as by an insurmountable barrier. 
That barrier he was able to pass. The gates of fortresses and 
palaces opened to him — for it was not against such as he, that 
they were barred. Princes lent a respectful ear to his requests, 
and if at any time they denied them, it was with a delicacy of 
manner which, in fierce warriors as they were, could have 
been the effect of nothing but an innate sentiment of regard to 
virtue. The simple word of promise in him, was of more avail 
than the faith of the most solemn treaties. He was able to 
penetrate hostile camps, to stay the ravages of famine, to as- 
suage the rigours of war, and all by the simple power of hon- 
esty. A foreigner, a European, a Christian, and a teacher of 
the Christian religion, come to proclaim to the idolatrous mul- 
titudes of India that they should turn from their vain idols to 
the worship of the living God, was yet held in such esteem, 
that native chieftains honoured him in his life, mourned for 
him at his death, and erected monuments to his memory. 
Christian Frederick Swartz was a truly great man, — great, be- 
cause he was good. 

We proceed to verify these general positions by particular 
facts. 

"The rajah of Tanjore sent him a letter inviting him to 
make him a visit. The object of this invitation was of a po- 
litical nature. The rajah perceived the storm which was ap- 
proaching him on the part of the nabob of the Carnatic, and was 
desirous of employing the respected missionary as a mediator be- 
tween him and the English. Now, observes Swartz, this in itself 
would not be sinful; but it is a dangerous matter to engage in 
such things with a people so prone to deceit, and this I distinctly 
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avowed to them. The king said, ' Padre, I have confidence in you, 
because you are indifferent to money.'* 

In 1779, Swartz was employed by Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
governor of Madras, on a mission to Hyder Aii Cawn. This 
Hyder Ali Cawn, or Khan, was the injured, maddened, chief- 
tain whose desolation of the Carnatic has been so vividly 
painted by Burke. It was the Hyder Ali Khan, who, drawing 
" from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could add to 
his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; and compound- 
ing all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation, into one 
black cloud, hung for a while upon the declivities of the moun- 
tains" — and " whilst the authors of these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened all 
their horizon, it suddenly burst and poured down the whole of 
its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic." It was the same 
Hyder Ali Khan who kindled that "storm of universal fire 
which blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed ev- 
ery temple." It was the same Hyder Ali Khan who slaugh- 
tered " the miserable inhabitants, as they fled from their fla- 
ming villages, or without regard to sex, to age, to the respect 
of rank, or sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, 
husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and 
amidst, the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of pur- 
suing horses, swept them into captivity, in an unknown and 
distant land." The same chieftain it was, who in connexion 
with his more ferocious son, achieved " so accomplished a des- 
olation that when the British armies traversed as they did the 
Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, through the 
whole line of their march, they did not see one man, not one 
woman, not one child, uot one four footed beast, of any de- 
scription whatever." 

This chief was believed to be meditating at that time the 
warlike designs which ended in this same unexampled ruin. 
Sir Thomas Rumbold wished to ascertain his intentions with 
certainty, and for this purpose deputed Swartz to visit him at 
his court, and to assure him of the peaceable disposition of the 

* Pearson's Memoirs of Swartz. Am. Ed. p. 16C. 
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English. " The reason," said Sir Thomas to him, " why we 
fixed upon you, is, because you understand the Hindostanee, 
Consequently need no interpreter in your conferences. We are 
convinced that you will act disinterestedly, and will not 
allow any one to bribe you ; you can travel privately through 
the country, without external pomp and parade, and thus the 
whole journey will remain a secret, (which is of great import- 
ance to us,) until you reach Hyder Naik himself." Swartz ac- 
cepted the mission because it was a mission of peace. After a 
long journey he reached the palace, and was admitted to an au- 
dience with Hyder. This same ferocious Hyder Ali treated 
him with marked respect. "He bade me," Swartz informs us, "sit 
next him on the floor, which was covered with the richest car- 
pets, and I was not required to take off my shoes." On entering 
his palanquin to depart, he found three hundred rupees, a 
present from Hyder — an evident token of his regard. 

" The frank and manly bearing of Swartz," remarks the au- 
thor of his memoirs, " evidently disarmed the hostility and won 
the confidence of the Mysorean chief. The natives of India 
are said to be expert in appreciating character, and Hyder Ali 
possessed this talent in an eminent degree. He failed not to 
discern, under the simple and pious demeanor of Swartz, a 
mind of no common order ; a degree of talent and of fearless 
integrity which he could neither deceive nor alarm, and which 
at once commanded his respect and conciliated his regard. 
Had the Madras governor been as penetrating with respect to 
the character and designs of Hyder, and as sincere in his pro- 
fessions of peace, as his admirable envoy, the storm which af- 
terwards burst over the Carnatic, might have been retarded, if 
not altogether averted." 

Th is last sentence is deserving of particular attention. Were 
all who have to do with political affairs, like Swartz, we should 
soon cease to hear of the necessity of war. 

During the progress of the war with Hyder Ali, Swartz had 
opportunity to try the power of his character for honesty ; and 
the result was, to assuage the miseries of that which the mis* 

7 
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conduct of others had prevented him from averting. In a letter 
to one of his friends, from the fortress of Tanjore, he says : — 

" We have suffered exceedingly in this fortress from hunger and 
misery. When passing through the streets early in the morning, 
the dead were lying in heaps on the dung hills. Unfortunately, 
there was no magazine in the fort for the native soldiers or sepoys* 
The king and the company requested me twice to procure pro- 
visions for the garrison, since they were unable to obtain oxen for 
the carriages, for want of a good understanding with the natives. 
In this dilemma, I wrote to the inhabitants, desiring them to 
bring their cattle, and promising them payment on my own re- 
sponsibility. This had the desired effect ; the oxen were brought, 
and the garrison supplied at the very moment when a fresh attack 
from the enemy was expected."* 

Let it be observed, the word of a poor missionary availed, 
when that of the king of Tanjore and of the East India 
Company were of no effect ; affording a lesson to diplomatists, 
and to governments, which if they would learn, they would 
find little occasion for the arts of diplomacy, or the fictions of 
honour. 

Hyiler Ali, so ferocious to others, stood disarmed of his ven- 
om before the character of Swartz, like the evil spirit of Saul 
before the harp of David : — 

" The christian character of Swartz attracted during this perilous 
crisis universal confidence and esteem ; and so powerfully had his 
conduct impressed Hyder Ali himselfin his favour, that amidst his 
cruel and desolating career, he gave orders to his officers, 'to per- 
mit the venerable padre Swartz to pass unmolested, and to shoW 
him respect and kindness ; for he is a holy man, and means no 
harm to my government." 

He was generally allowed to pass through the midst of the ene- 
my's encampments without the slightest hindrance; and such was 
their delicacy of feeling towards him, that when it was thought 
necessary to detain his palanquin, the sentinel was directed to as- 
sign as a reason, that he was waiting for orders to let him proceed. 
Thus, when the whole country was overrun by Hyder's troops, the 
general reverence for the character of the good father, (as he was 
emphatically called,) enabled him to pursue his peaceful labours, 
even in the midst of war."t 

After the death of Hyder Ali, the war was prosecuted by his 

son Tippoo, With him negociations were entered into for 

a treaty of peace. Swartz was requested by Lord Macartney 

* Memoirs pp. 224—5. t Memoirs p. 227. 
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to accompany the commissioners from the English govern- 
ment, who were proceeding to Tippoo's camp. On his way 
he visited the English army, under the command of Colonel 
Fullarton. The following testimony to the influence of his 
character was given in a letter from the Colonel to the govern- 
ment of Madras. 

" On our second march we were visited by the Rev. Mr. Swartz. 
The knowledge and the integrity of this irreproachable missionary 
have retrieved the character of Europeans from imputations of 
general depravity. A respectable escort attended him to the near- 
est encampment of the enemy, but he was stopped at Sattimunga- 
lum, and returned to Tanjore. I rejoice however, that he under- 
took the business ; for his journal, which has been before your 
board, evinces that the southern army acted towards our enemies 
with a mildness seldom experienced by friends in moments of pa- 
cification. From him also you learned, that this conduct operated 
on the minds of the inhabitants, who declare that we afforded 
them more secure protection than the commanders of their own 
troops."* 

The war with Hyder Ali, and his son, had reduced the 
rajah of Tanjore to such pecuniary distresses that he resorted 
to the most atrocious injustice, cruelty, and oppression, to- 
wards his subjects, for the purpose of replenishing his treas- 
ury. The inhabitants, unable to endure his tyranny, began 
to leave his country. Whole towns and villages were deserted, 
and lay waste for want of labourers. The number of inhab- 
itants who emigrated was estimated at sixty-five thousand. 

In this state of things the English government appointed a 
committee to superintend the administration of Tanjore, until 
it should be better conducted. Swartz was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee. Coercive measures towards the rajah, 
were recommended by one of the committee. Swartz oppos- 
ed them, and making renewed applications of a friendly na- 
ture, and at the same titne operating on his fears, he at length 
prevailed on the rajah " to announce his determination to do 
full justice to the people." Here, again, Swartz was obliged 
to try the power of his character. The people would not be- 
lieve the rajah, and refused to return to their country ; and he 
was forced to request Swartz to assure them in his name, that 

* Memoirs, p. 235. 
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they should receive protection. Swartz did so ; " seven* thou- 
sand of the emigrants returned at once ; others soon followed ; 
and upon his reminding them that the best season for cultiva- 
ting the land had nearly elapsed, they replied ; — " As you have 
shown kindness to us, we intend to work night and day to 
manifest our regard for you. The poor people anticipated better 
days, and exerted themselves with such vigour, that the harvest 
was more abundant, than that of the preceding year."* 

This same rajah of Tanjore, in his last illness, adopted a 
son, intending him as his successor in the kingdom, and ap- 
pointed Swartz his guardian, until he should become of age. 
This office Swartz felt himself obliged to decline accepting, but 
gave encouragement that he would visit him occasionally, and 
give him advice. The succession of this son was set aside by 
the English, and Ameer Sing, brother of the late rajah, es- 
tablished on the throne. But afterwards their decision- was 
reversed, and the claim of Serfojee,. the adopted son, admitted 
to be valid. 

This Serfojee, a prince — an Asiatic — an idolater — (such 
was the impression the power of honesty had made upon his 
mind,) delayed the burial of a simple missionary — an Euro- 
pean — and a Christian— that he might look at him once more, 
shed a flood of tears over his body, covered it with a cloth of 
gold — erected a monument to his memory, and wrote an in- 
scription for it with his own hand. 

When will the rulers of the earth learn the true secret of 
power 1 Europeans in the east, and Europeans in the west, 
have alike tried the force of policy, and of arms, upon the native 
inhabitants of the country. The desolating wars of India, 
and the scenes of savage cruelty which have been enacted in 
the wilds of America, and which are even now enacting, attest 
their inevitable results. Avarice and ambition beget fraud and 
artifice — fraud and artifice produce distrust — distrust ripens into 
settled hate, and hate long burning with its own internal fires, 

♦Memoirs pp. 26ft— 70. 
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at last breaks into the devouring flames of vengeance. A 
Hyder Ali, a Philip, a Tecumseh, an Osseola, " in the gloomy 
recesses of mind capacious of such thing3," resolve to exert 
that power which they feel themselves about to lose by remain- 
ing at peace, in making their fancied enemies feel the fury of 
their direst passions. Then are plied the spear, the javelin, 
the tomahawk, the cannon, the musket, the pistol, the bayo- 
net ; fire, sword, and famine, reign lords of the ascendant ; 
and at length when the force of arms is spent ; and the arts 
of diplomacy are exhausted so that not even a Talleyrand 
could do more, recourse is had, perhaps, to the simple power of 
honesty. This can mitigate the horrours, this can assuage 
the miseries which, if it had been early tried, would never have 
existed. 

Amid the scenes of contention and violence with which 
earth is filled, there now and then appear, a William Penn, a 
Frederick Swartz, and with a spell like the fabled spell of mu- 
sic upon the beasts of the desert, soothing the fierce passions of 
the fiercest men : — • 

" Turn, pietate gravem ac meritis, si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant ; 
Iste regit animos, et pectoramulcet." 



Article III. 
BRITISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

BY WILLIAM K. MATSON, ESQ., HARTFORD, CONN. 

The peculiar policy of China in excluding other nations 
from her ports has long been submitted to by nations far more 
powerful than herself. It seems to have been universally 
admitted by the governments of Europe, that the Chinese gov- 
ernment, as an independent sovereignty, has a right to prescribe 



